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R. C. SHERRIFF 


King John’s Treasure 


Tuis adventure story 
for boys by a well- 
known covelist and 
playwright has the 
double fascination of 
@ treasure hunt com- 
bined with a detec- 
tive story. 


Everybody knows 

that King John lost 

the Crown and the 

Regalia of England 

when his baggage 

trains foundered in the Wash. Dut whet reelly became 
of the treasure? Did it sink into the mud beyond the 
reach of man, or was it stolen by treachery? ‘This story 
tells how two modern schoolboys heard the old tale and 
then stumbled upon a clue to further information. 
One clue led to another uatil it seemed that King John’s 
treasure might not be, after all, lying deep below the 
Fens but still somewhere where two daring boys could 
reach it. 

Step by exciting step we follow Peter and his friend 
Simon until the search reaches its dramatic climax. The 
book has a coloured frontispiece and wrapper and over 
thirty line drawings by Douglas Relf. 10s6d. 
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°“Extremely Popular’ 


SAYS THE CHIEF LIBRARIAN OF MANCHESTER 


Mr Charles Nowell, the Manchester City Librarian, says: “There is 
a need for very plain, clear presentation of factual information if 
some young people with unbookish skills are to continue to make use 
of the public library service. The extreme popularity of the Max 
Parrish Colour Books for Children underlines this need.’ They are 
also welcomed by the educational world, ‘Beautifully printed, illus- 
trated and arranged in an entirely modern fashion, these books 
cannot fail to have a direct appeal to children. The Parrish Colour 
Books are a remarkable educational achievement.’ — Preparatory 
Schools Review. “The colour is brilliant and compelling and the 
reading matter clear, terse and well-planned. They will be popular 
books in class libraries.’ - Teachers World. ‘It is astonishing to note 
how informative such well-educated drawings can be used and there 
is no doubt that they will make an immediate appeal to children — 
even those older than 12. These titles are all worth placing in the 
school library’ — School Science Review. 


Each book is illustrated throughout in colour. 83 x 7} in. 32-36pp. 
Standard edition in strong boards 6s. net. 
Library edition in full cloth 7s. 6d. net. 


If You Could See Inside How the World was Explored 

T’ll Show You How it Happens The Wonder World of Animals 
Fire! The Wonder World of Insects 
Rockets and Jets The Wonder World of Birds 

Let’s Look at the Sky The Wonder World of the Seashore 
Flying the Atlantic 

Lt he IN PREPARATION 

} the First Men Lived The Wonder World of the Deep Sea 
The First Great Inventions Machines Which Seem to Think 


Parrish Colour Books 
for Children 


Write to Education Book Dept., for descriptive leaflet or inspection copies 
Max Parrish & Co. Ltd. 
SS Queen Anne Street, London, W1 Hunter 9711 












PABER BOOES 
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Deadmen’s Cave LEONARD WIBBERLEY 
The historical basis of this full-blooded pirate story for boys 
is a book by a l6th-century buccaneer; it opens with 
the hero, a boy of 19, adrift in a longboat. 

(Read ly April or May) Illustrated. 9/6 


Humphry Davy: Pilot of Penzance 

JAMES KENDALL 
A lively biography by the author of Great Discoveries by 
Young Chemists. (Ready April or May) Illustrated. 10/6 


Judy’s and Andrew’s Book of Bees 

MURIEL GOAMAN 
An introductory book describing the habits of the rete 
and the elements of beekeeping. By the author of 
Cookery Book, etc. Illustrate 6/6 


Your Gardening Book CYRIL COWELL 
With clear instructions and many diagrams the author gives 
all the information needed to stimulate the interest of boys 
and girls. Illustrated by the author. 5/6 
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Mrs. Easter’s Parasol Vv. H. DRUMMOND 


Everybody will be glad that this favourite pag < how Mrs. 
Easter blew away in a wind is again in 
Drawings in line and colour Ay A ape cate. 8/6 


Cheap Editions 


Ski Patrol MONTGOMERY ATWATER 


An exciting chase ~ ae the Canadian 
Rockies. by Rechar fand- Kavmod 3/6 


The Secret Pony E. F. STUCLEY 


“Makes that deep impression on the reader’s mind which is 


ly by 3 os of a first-class novel.”—C 
Fife. liystrated by Richard Kennedy. 


Countess Kate CHARLOTTE M. — 


“Any child might be won by such a superb 
illustrated in just the right key.” dl monly Frame 


)~- ARR, Drawings by Gwen Raverat ies Literary 
9999909099990 9990990900009 
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The ‘Reading with Mother’ Series 


Broadcast in the *Children’s Hour’ 
programme during January 1954 


This series has been specially designed 
for the purpose of being read aloud to 
younger children. “Just right for a 
youngster who is learning to read.” — 
Evening News. “Well and carefully 
devised to attract and hold the attention 
of children learning to read.”—British 
Weekly. Each title contains coloured 
frontispiece and numerous line draw- 
ings. Each 4s, 6d. net. 


JANEY & HER FRIENDS SUSIE AT HOME 
JANEY TEDDY ROBINSON 
Both by Irene Pearl Both by Joan Robinson 


Recent HARRAP Reprints 


OUR FOOD AND OUR CLOTHES H. Alnwick 
With many line illustrations by the author. 10/6 net 


WHAT THE WORLD WEARS 





M. I. R. and R. K. Polkinghorne 


With many half tone illustrations in the text. 12/6 net 


THE THEATRE THROUGH THE AGES James Cleaver 
With 8 plates in colour and 71 line illustrations in the text. 15/- net 
MAN AND OTHER LIVING THINGS 


Francis G. W. Knowles 
With 32 half-tone plates and many line illustrations by the author. 


12/6 net 

THE BOY ELECTRICIAN A. P. Morgan and J. W. Sims 
With 9 half-tone plates and many line illustrations and diagrams in 

the text. New edition, 10/6 net 
LION OF AFRICA Patrick Pringle 


The story of David Livingstone, for older boys and girls. 7/6 net 
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RECENT BOOKS 






Isobel St. Vincent 
THE FATAL NECKLACE 


The scandal of the diamond necklace turned all France 
against young Marie Antoinette, and in the Reign of 
Terror that followed, her personality and life were 
changed. She saw how her foolishness had helped the 
overthrow of the monarchy, and in the shadow of the 
guillotine she found a-new courage which cannot fail to 
arouse the admiration of all who know her story. 
This is the latest title in the Famous Lives Series. 
8s. 6d. net 


Mary Elwyn Patchett 
TAM THE UNTAMED 


The story of a girl’s adventures on the Australian cattle- 
station that Mary Patchett describes in Ajax The Warrior. 
Tam is a wilful horse that only his small mistress can 
handle, and the story of his adventures, from his release 
to freedom to the thrilling climax in the buckjumping 
ring, is one of the most moving and richly rewarding 
tales ever to come from Australia. Recently it has been 
read on Children’s Hour. 6s. net 


Elinor M. Brent-Dyer 
KENNELMAID NAN 


Nan joins the staff of a dog-kennel to work among the 
animals she loves. She finds herself implicated in a 
plot to kill a Championship dog, but she manages to 
prevent the plan. This book is both informative and 
fascinating; no-one who has an interest in animals should 
miss it. 6s. net 
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Children’s. | J. M. DENT & Sons Ltd 


Aldine House, 10-13 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 





The Mad Miller of Wareham Joyce Reason 


A new adventure story by the author of The Secret Fortress. 
Plot and counter-plot involving Gib, the miller’s young nephew, 
centring around Corfe Castle in the days when King John was 
fighting for his lands in France. Illustrated by S. van Abbé. 

8s. 6d. 


The Seaside Nature Book E. Fitch Daglish 


A holiday guide to the multifarious types of life, from seaweeds 
and jelly-fish to crabs and gulls, to be found on our beaches and 
in pools between tides. Illustrated in full colour and black, and 
with full index. ISs. 


COMING APRIL 


April Gold Viola Bayley 


By the author of Storm on the Marsh. Mystery and adventure 


for a family of children in a Cornish country vicarage. Illustrated 
by G. Dunlop. 8s. 6d. 


Dent’s Children’s Illustrated Classics 


Two new volumes added to the 24 already 
published, each with full-colour plates and 
drawings, decorative bindings, and colour 
jackets. Size 8 by 5% 


Robinson Crusoe 


aniel Defoe 


With 8 illustrations in full colour and many 
drawings in the text by J. AYTON-SYMINGTON 
8s. 6d 


The Cuckoo Clock 
Mary L. Molesworth 


Illustrated by £. H. SHEPARD 8s. 6d. 
Mrs. Molesworth’s most famous children’s 
tale of the eighties, the delicacy and skill of 
the new drawings exquisitely fitting the story 








Ideal books for the junior library 
By CYNTHIA HARNETT 


winner of the Library Association Carnegie Medal 


RING OUT BOW BELLS! 


“A tremendously worthwhile book.”—Liverpool Post. 
Illustrated. 


THE WOOL - PACK 


“A wonderful gift book.”—Stationery Trades Review. 
. Illustrated. llséd 


THE GREAT HOUSE 


“For a twelve year old with a taste for history this is just the 
book.” —Scouter. Illustrated. 8s6d 


e 
THE AUSTRALIA BOOK 
EVE POWNALL 


“A most original, attractive book . . . Every one of its large 


pages is strewn with coloured pictures.”—Head Teachers — 
0 


JUNGLE CHILD 
CAROLINE DAVIS 


“Children will thoroughly enjoy this picture of Indian life.”— 
Library World, Illustrated 10s6d 


AFRICAN BOY 
GRACE HUXTABLE 


“An estimable study of an African boy’s fight against his witch 
doctor.”—New Statesman. 


“Full of interesting local colour and adventure.”—Yorkshire Post. 
Illustrated 8s6d 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36, Essex St., London, W.C.2 


























Now Reprinted—Famous books with 


their equally famous coloured illustrations 











Animal Stories 


from Rudyard Kipling 


THIS WELL-KNOWN BOOK contains eleven of Kipling’s 
finest stories and eight poems chosen by the author himself. 
It is illustrated with eight page plates in full colour and 
seventy-six pen drawings by Stuart Tresilian. 15s. 


Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland 
and 
Through the Looking-Glass 
by LEWIS CARROLL 


REPRINTS of the popular Children’s Edition with the 
original illustrations by Sir John Tenniel, sixteen of 
which are reproduced in full colour in each book. 


12s. 6d. each 


The Heroes 
Greek Fairy Tales 
by CHARLES KINGSLEY 


A REPRINT of the well-known Children’s Edition with 
sixteen plates in colour and other illustrations in black 


and white by H. M. Brock, R.I. 10s. 6d. 
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WARNE’S 


New Fiction for Boys and Girls 
Just Published 


THE FLYING DOCTOR MYSTERY 
By JAMES M. DOWNIE 
The thrilling action of this exciting story of Ay ~- and mystery in the 
bush-coun is h tened by the colourful and dangerous background of 
the pom gy A —— a a Arnhem Land in Northern 9 
| Ry Library. “— 12-16). 7s. net. 


THE DRAGON’S CLAWS 
By A. CECIL HAMPSHIRE 


Toby Forrest, a Naval Officer, i himself as a poor Chinese fisher- 
—_ oo aoe S i ¢ dreaded Dragon’s Claws gang. An 
exciting tale, with ipti of Chinese life and customs. 
Paragon Library. (Ames 12- n 16. 7s. net. 


THE WHITE HORSE OF HUNGARY 
By MARGARET RUTHIN 
How two ls spend a holiday in Hungary and find themselves involved 
in the theft of 2 State treasure, and how & wild white stallion known 
‘ ee Oe an important part in their adventure. Paragon Library. 
Ages 12-16). 


7s. net. 
THE GOLD TALISMAN 
By PETER FINCH 
Sue and her brother Tom step into the most unexpected | adventures right 
at the start of their as holiday. With that country’s background so 
vividly described, is an unusually interesting story for girls. 
Crown Library. w. 10-14). 7s. net. 


BOBBY AT HILL HOUSE 
By MARGARET BIGGS 


Sent away to — in London, after li in Cornwall, Bobby determines 
that she will like Hill House. ta new headmistress works 
wonders, and Px apd story reveals how Bobby finally settles down. Crown 
Library. (Ages 10-14). 7s. net. 


THE SMOKY VALLEY CLAIM 
By Cot. JAMES L. McBRIDE 


Jim and Jake set out on what should be a comparatively easy journey, L. 

 saard a gold claim , a distant town, but Cage pe es—and hum 

ey a oa Se. All boys will enjoy thrilling tale on 
Crown Library. (Ages ‘o. 14). 7s. net. 


THE SWORD AND THE COMPASS 
By MARGARET LEIGHTON 


The exciting life story of John Smith, who was born a Lincolnshire village 
lad in 1580, sy or: pale cad ¢ ottie oS Satee. and 
finally achieved an English colony in — 
Crown Library. (Ages 10-14). net. 


All with Colour Frontispieces 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2. 














BATSFORD 





JUNIOR HERITAGE BOOKS 


Batsford books on Britain and many aspects of British 
traditions need no introduction. This new series is 
planned to provide for young readers what the “British 
Heritage” and other Batsford series have done for adults. 
Each volume will be written by an expert and will be 
profusely illustrated with coloured pictures and diagrams 
running throughout the text. 


The first two titles are :-— 


CASTLES by R. Allen Brown 
Illustrated by John Mansbridge 


CHURCHES by Edmund Vale 
Illustrated by John Mansbridge 


Prospectus available 
Large Crown 8vo. Each 7s. 6d. 








ENGLISH CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
1600 - 1900 


Perey Muir 


The leading authority on the subject here gives a 
scholarly and entertaining account of the works written 
for children during three centuries; publishing histories 
of the most famous are included. This study, which has 
over 100 illustrations in colour and monochrome, is an 
essential work for all interested in juvenile literature. 





Crown 4to. Prospectus available 42s. 


Ls acadid, 


—__- “4, Fitzhardinge Street, V1 =m 




















BLACKIE books for april 


Boys & Girls 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES _ 4/6 
Well-known Bible Stories, re-told for younger children by 
Elizabeth Gould. 24 full-colour illustrations by T. H. Peddie. 


HAUNTED CREEK. Leighton Houghton —-7/6 
A fascinating story of mystery and excitement with glimpses 
of the wild animals of Essex. Handsomely illustrated by P. A 
Jobson. 


FAMOUS BOOKS—2 new additions each 4/6 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. Fane Austen 
TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. R. H. Dana 








Boys 

MIDSHIPMAN OF THE FLEET. P. F. Westerman 

Illustrated. 6/- 

A stirring sea story for boys in this author’s inimitable style. 

POLICEMAN’S HOLIDAY. _ B. f. Farmer 5/- 

A vivid exciting and humorous tale about Tom Ward and his 

father, whom readers will remember in “THE VANISHED 
POLICEMAN.” Illustrated. 


CHALKY. H.L. Apps 
Chalky is always in and out of mischief and here with a friend 
he gets mixed up in a good going adventure. Illustrated. 


Girls 


HEAD GIRL OF MELLING. _ Margaret Biggs 6/- 
Further adventures at Melling School, stirred up by the 
appointment of a new head girl. Illustrated. 


THE HOLLYS ON WHEELS, _—_ Heather Prime 6/- 
The happy Holly family take an exciting trip. Full of scrapes 
and humour. Illustrated. 


WE WENT TO LIVE IN SCOTLAND. 
C. Knowles 6/- 


An exciting story of an isolated farm in the West of Scotland 
with a tantalising element of mystery. Illustrated. 








BLACKIE & SON LTD — LONDON AND GLASGOW 








some BELL books 


READY SHORTLY 


Athletics for Boys & Girls 


by J. EDMUNDSON and C. R. E. BURNUP 
We believe this to be the only book written and illustrated for 
young athletes themselves. It covers Running, Starting, Relay 
Racing, Hurdling, Cross Country Running, High Jump, Long 
Jump, Pole Vaulting, Shot, Discus, Javelin, Schools A. 
Standards, etc, (Age 11 up) Probable price 8s. 6d. net 


Tracks, Trails and Signs 


by FRED J. SPEAKMAN 
A book remarkable both in writing and illustration, packed with 
information on reading the tracks and traces left by wild 
creatures in this country, drawn from a unique fund of first-hand 
observation. (Age 11 up) Probable price 10s. 6d. net 


ALREADY OUT 


The Young Field Naturalist’s 


Guide by MAXWELL KNIGHT, OBE., F.LS. 


LISTENER: ‘a book that boys and girls interested in natural 
history have long needed. It shows the value of field work, and 
how to set about it, and gives much information on the practical 
side of natural history.’ (Age 11 up) 30 photographs. 10s. 6d. net 


Leopard of the Hills james TempLe 


YOUNG ELIZABETHAN: ‘Chitwa, a beautiful Indian leopard, is the 
hero of an excellent story in the ‘Jungle Book’ tradition.’ (Age 
ll up) [Illustrated 12s, 6d. net 


Charles Darwin _ EVELYN CHEESMAN 


TEACHER’S WORLD: ‘an excellent figure for a biography to be 
used by children . . . a fascinating book on a fascinating person- 
age.’ (Age 11 up) " [Mustrated 9s. 6d. net 


7 Adventurous Women 
by WINIFRED HOLMES 


Adventurous passages in the lives of famous women travellers. 
THE GUIDE: ‘Each one dared much and achieved much, and their 
stories make inspiring as well as enthralling reading.’ (Age 11 up) 

Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


LONDON : G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


























for boys and girls 
PAMELA BROWN’S 


Harlequin 
Corner 


Harlequin Corner was a delight to Nicola, Candy and 
Crispian from the moment they set foot in the Soho 
courtyard, and realised they were to spend their holidays 
at a theatrical costumier’s. Mystery sprang up in these 
unusual surroundings — exciting for the girls with their love of the theatre, 
and Crispian whose sole ambition was to become a detective. Undoubtedly 
Pamela Brown’s best book to date. Colour frontispiece and 6 full page line 







illustrations by Marcia Lane Foster. 8s 6d 
The Island Castle 
MARY FITT 


A Turkish island forms the unusual background to this exciting story about 
an English boy who goes out there to join a school friend, but finds him 
missing. The tale has a thrilling climax when a great statue on a mountain- 
side suddenly appears to come to life to do battle with the enemy — just 
in time. Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. 8s 6d 


Curlew Jon 
MARIBEL EDWIN 


A dramatic story set in Scotland about a shy and lonely boy who makes 
friends with the birds and beasts around him. His adventures include the 
breaking-up of a gang of vicious salmon poachers, and much valuable 
nature lore is interleaved in this exciting story. Colour frontispiece and 
many line drawings by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 8s 6d 


Act One 
JANETTE SCOTT 


Though still only 13 years of age Janette Scott is a star in her own right 
both on stage and film; her best known part to date was that of the 
scientist’s daughter in the film of Nevil Shute’s novel No Highway. Modestly 
and sensibly this young actress-author tells the story of her own life largely 
spent in the theatres where her mother, Thora Hird, was acting. Coloured 
frontispiece and several half-tone illustrations. 7s 6d 


NELSON 
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6 
good books 


for April 


HENRY TREECE 
Legions of the Eagle 


The defeat of the Celts and the Roman Invasion is the 
background of this first book for children by the distin- 


guished poet, dramatist and novelist f 
Illustrated by Christine Price 9s 6d 





ARMSTRONG SPERRY 
River of the West 


A tale of a remarkable voyage 
Illustrated 8s 6d 


MAY EDEL 


The Story of People 
Anthropology for Young People 
Illustrated 12s 6d 


FREEMAN HUBBARD & KURT WEISE 


The Train That Never Came Back 
Eight stories of the old Iron Road told for young children 


Illustrated qs 6d 


{] and two new ‘‘Career Novels’’ 


JANE: YOUNG AUTHOR by Valerie Baxter 
and PAN STEVENS: SECRETARY by Pamela 
Hawken Each 7s 6d i 


Bodley Head Books for Boys and Girlss-ew+ecarard 
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ELDOM SEEN by Cicely & Madge Fox 

Smith (8s 6d net, March) is the first 1954 

title from Oxford—the story of three girls 

who set out to farm a smallholding together 
‘| ENGLISH FABLES & FAIRY STORIES by 
James Reeves (12s 6d net, April) is the first volume 
in the new series Oxford Myths & Legends — age- 
old tales retold to give new delight { THE 
LADY OF THE LINDEN TREE (9s 6d net, 
April) is a further collection of Barbara Leonie 
Picard’s ‘fairy tales in the oldest and best tradition’* 
4] KNIGHT CRUSADER by Ronald Welch 
(10s 6d net, May) is a vigorous novel for older 
boys and girls, which relates the desperately ex- 
citing adventures of a young knight of Outremer 
{| And in MIMFF TAKES OVER (10s 6d net, 
May) H. J. Kaeser and Edward Ardizzone resume 
their happy author/artist partnership in the 
hilarious story of young Mimff’s latest escapades. 


* The Times Literary Supplement 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 























ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 


Large and varied selection. 
stocks, spacious showrooms. 
cordially invited. 


Immense 
Inspection 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. PRESTON 
TEL. 5049 








HIGH PRAISE from the Press (ritics 





Tellers of Tales 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


A treasure-house of information about 
children’s favourite authors from 1839 
to the present day, with Bibliographies 
and Indexes. NEW, ENLARGED EDI- 
TION, 288 paces. fully bound. 10/6 net 


Dr Arthur Ransome in The 
Spectator: ‘Just the book to give to 
any child beginning to enjoy the 
miracle of reading.’ 

Library World: ‘A work. of great 
value for all librarians who work 
with children, whether in school or 
children’s libraries.’ 


Manchester Guardian: ‘Should be on 
the shelves of all those who choose 
books for children. Children them- 
selves should enjoy it too.’ 





Lady Porks 


ANTHEA BENNETT (AGED 10) 


An amusing story for young children, 
illustrated with 124 pencil drawings by 
the author. 7/6 net 


John o’ London’s: ‘A book with real 
and individual quality.’ 

Time and Tide: ‘A quite remarkable 
book.’ 

British Book News: ‘Shows remark- 
able talent.’ 

The Lady. ‘A totally delightful tale.’ 
Nursery World: ‘Written and drawn 
with amazing spirit.’ 
Daily Telegraph: ‘An 
choice.’ 

Lancashire Life: ‘Delightful reading 
for children.’ 

Cheshire Life: ‘Shows a remarkable 
sense of humour.’ 


obvious 











EDMUND WARD, 16 NEW STREET, LEICESTER 
































Illustration by S. Van Abbé from The Mad Miller of Wareham 
(Dent). 
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Illustration by D. Relf from Call the Vet (Macmillan). 


* Who is Mary Poppins ? 
By P. L. TRAVERS. 


T was not until after I had written the second 
Mary Poppins book, Mary Poppins Comes Back, 
that I really began to have ideas about writing for 
children. Up till that time I had simply laid 
myself open to the stories when they came, in the 
same way that one lays oneself open to a poem—listen- 
ing, as though to a distant piping, straining to catch 
the tune clearly, and jotting it down before it dies away. 
Then came people who had actually read the books— 
I hadn’t, somehow, bargained for this—and all of 
them asking the same questions. How had I managed 
to think up the character of Mary Poppins ? as 
she modelled on someone I had known in childhood ? 
And if so—whom ? Where ? Why? What ? How? 


* Reprinted with permission from W. H. Smith & Sons’ Trade News. 
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To all of which I could only answer with a fluster- 
ed shake of the head in the manner of a village idiot. 
For I hadn’t thought her up at all, nor known anyone 
remotely resembling her. She had just happened. 
Even so, I felt a little piqued when, putting the prob- 
lem to the late Hendrik van Loon—who was eating a 
chop and drawing a picture of elephants at the same 
time—he answered with a shrug of boredom that the 
matter didn’t interest him. “What J am concerned 
to discover,” he said, “is how Mary Poppins came to 
think up you!” Well, that, as you can imagine, was 
one in my eye, but far from ruining my sight, it helped 
me, suddenly, to see where I was going. It was borne 
in on me that the writer of stories for children—though 
Mary Poppins is as much (if not more) for grown-ups 
as it is for the young—is not writing for children at all. 
Or rather he writes for one child only, the child that he 
himself was. Indeed, it is possible to go further and 
say ‘is’, for the man who has no hidden child within 
him is as good as dead. “My childhood bends beside 
me,” said James Joyce—I forget whether in Ulysses 
or The Portrait of the Artist—and the statement was no 
more than fact, true not only for himself but for every- 
one. All our childhoods bend beside us—if we will 
submit to them. They are at once the inexhaustible 
wells from which we draw our sustenance and the in- 
exorable judgment seats before which we must con 
tinually stand, facing our wiser selves. “I never saw 
the like o’ that!” says the Park Keeper, as he goggles 
at one of Miss Poppins’ marvels, “not even when I was 
a boy!” The implication being that, blind as his 
grown-up self might be, his boyhood could, at a pinch, 
have seen it. 
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Slowly the conviction grew that the idea of Mary 
Poppins had, in fact, come out of my childhood—‘spit- 
spot into bed!’ was a favourite phrase of my Mother's 
—but I knew at the same time that its true beginning 
was in fairy tale and myth. All fairy tales, like that 
primitive plant known as Mare’s Tail whose roots go 
down, even under the coal mines, have a very long 
family history. I have always felt a little impertinent 
in signing my name to what is, after all, only the latest 
green shoot on an old branch. Indeed, if I could have 
got out of signing them I would willingly have done 
so, for the nicest thing about a fairy tale is its anony- 
mity. (Haven’t you noticed how many of the best poems 
in anthologies seem to have been written by somebody 
called Anon ?). And when kind children all over the 
world write me letters and ask for a photograph my 
pleasure is equalled by my astonishment. For it never 
occurred to me when young that the books I cherished 
were written by human hand; nor was I stirred by the 
least desire to peruse the face that launched them. 
‘Grimm’ was the name of a book not a person. Beatrix 
Potter, Louisa M. Alcott, Lewis Carroll, E. Nesbit, 
were hieroglyphs on the title page, hurriedly passed 
over, like bread-and-butter at a birthday party, in order 
to arrive at the cake. I know better now, of course, 
and these names all have haloes round them. But 
still, for me, the book’s the thing, for when a book is 
good and true one finds the writer in it. The Secret 
Garden could not have been planted except by a loving 
and lovable hand. And only somebody personally 
well up in the rights and wrongs of things—hero and 
dragon, sun and mist—could have written my favourite 
modern fairy tale, The Hobbit. 
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But, in spite of their unanswerable questions, I 
have always enjoyed getting readers’ letters. Not only 
because it is a pleasure to have pleased a child or a 
parent but because so often they show me aspects of 
Mary Poppins that I haven’t myself seen. When 
people in Finland, Sweden and Spain; and Hungary—- 
before the war, of course—and Holland and Denmark, 
Italy, France, write and ask me how I happen to know 
such-and-such a road bordering such-and-such a Park 
so intimately then I realise that Cherry Tree Lane 
really exists and under many names. I shall never 
need to describe it further, not because I have drawn 
it well, but because such homely little lanes are familiar 
everywhere. So, too, with the Park. Countless read- 
ers have told me that they know exactly where it is. 
Prague, says one, another Stockholm, others assure me 
that it cannot be anywhere but Manchester, Lyons, 
Sydney, Turin. The fact is, as I see it, that the Park 
is in all these places—and none. If you’re looking for 
it on the map, it is East of the sun and West of the 
moon but its exact position, in relation to any particular 
reader, depends upon where he is. The chapter called 
The Park in the Park—the fifth in the new book—is 
partly a message to everyone who has written to me 
about it and partly a way of clarifying for myself its 
true fairy tale location. 


I wish I could do as much with regard to Mary 
Poppins herself. Writers of letters so often assume 
that she is a living creature—flesh, blood, bones and 
teeth. This being so, they seem to argue, she surely 
must be somewhere. One harassed mother in a note 
marked Urgent begged me for her address. “If she has 
really left the Banks’,” she wrote, “couldn’t she come 
to me? I have four children under seven and am at 
my wits’ end!” A little Italian boy, so his aunt in- 
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formed me in another letter, was shown a sacred pic- 
ture of the Three Maries and remarked, with a smile 
of old acquaintance, “Mary Poppins e due altri 
donne!” (Mary Poppins and two other ladies). And 
it was a scribbled accusation from an American lad 
that gave me the idea for the form of my latest book. 
“Tf I had written it,” he wrote of the third volume, “I 


wouldn’t have had her go away. You have made the 
children cry.” 


I was sorry to have done that but I have a tradi- 
tionalist in me somewhere and I don’t think it’s al- 
together a bad thing that children should weep at the 
departure of a beloved character. Such tears are 
kindly, they give release to large feelings that cannot 
be put into words. The Victorian writers, though 
perhaps they laid it on too thickly, were not so squeam- 
ish as we are. A tear, to them, was as good as a smile, 
both being part of human experience. Sometimes I 
think that the present antiseptic attitude, so bright, so 
cheerful, so determined to keep any germ of grief, - 
however innocuous, from the children may do them 
more harm than good. They might become incapable 
of tears and what a loss that would be! I remember 
hearing a child sniffily saying his prayers after having 
heard the last chapter of a well-loved book. “Don't 


think I’m crying, God,” he said “but for Heaven’s sake 
send Dr. Dolittle back!” 


However, it was with my American friend’s ad- 
vice in mind that I decided to make the fourth book 
simply a sequence of stories. After Mary Poppins’ 
third disappearance, I felt she was gone for good. But 
gradually, to my surprise, new adventures arose in me 
and had to be written down. What was I to do ? Mary 
Poppins is a busy person, she cannot forever arrive and 
depart. And apart from that, the fairy tales tell us 
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that three is lucky and three, I am sure, is enough. The 
new adventures, therefore, must be presumed to have 
occurred simultaneously with those in the earlier books. 
It may even be if the children are content with this 
arrangement, that there will be further adventures in 
future. I say this tentatively for with Mary Poppins 
one never knows. One of her most exasperating 
features—anyone reading the books will agree—is her 
habit of not telling anyone anything. She would rather 
cut off her turned-up nose than stoop to explanation. 
But children understand this. They know very well, 
without at all realising the fact, that what cannot be 
explained may be accepted. You and I—alas for us !— 
may analyse into non-existence the Seven-League 
Boots and the Cap of Darkness, for we’ve grown away 
from beginnings. But children live in a morning 
world and know that magic exists. 
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Career Stories 
By CATHERINE S. FERGUSON. 


N the last two decades a new kind of story has 

become very popular, stories written by authors 

who have made a special study of life and condi- 
tions in a particular career. At the moment it is 
largely a feminine field. 

Noel Streatfeild was one of the pioneers. Her 
father was a Bishop so it is understandable that she had 
rather a formal upbringing, and being of an adventur- 
ous nature felt cramped in her sphere, and when the 
time came for her to choose a career, she took up acting. 
She did not become an author until 1931 when her first 
novel was published. It is an amusing story of three 
dancers: Maimie, Tani and Daisy who, not knowing 
their father, named him Whichart of “Our Father, 
which art” so as the Whicharts they became known. In 
her stage days Miss Streatfeild had become interested 
in the child professionals she met; they appeared to 
have an enthusiasm and a zest for living that had been 
lacking in her own childhood. She came to believe 
that each child has an ability for at least one job and 


that if the child is prepared to work hard in that chosen 
field she will succeed. 


Miss Streatfeild has set it on record that she par- 
ticularly likes writing books about careers. If she 
writes about the stage, or dancing, she does not have to 
do any intensive study; she is on her own ground. 
Ballet shoes was her first book for children. It des- 
cribes the training and study of three girls for whom 
nothing but dancing mattered. The background for 
The circus 1s coming she acquired while spending a 
summer tenting with Ringling’s Circus, and there 
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observed how hard the professionals worked, always 
giving of their best to the task in hand. This is con- 
sidered her best book. 


Curtain up tells of the Forbes children who live 
with their actress grandmother and are pupils at a 
School of Dramatic Art. The painted garden describes 
the experiences of a gifted English family in Holly- 
wood. Miss Streatfeild glamourises none of the pro- 
fessions she describes; her text is the amount of hard 
work and self discipline required if one is to succeed. 
The Library Association awarded her the Carnegie 
Medal in 1938 for The circus is coming. It was a well 
deserved recognition. 


Kitty Barne who was awarded the 1940 medal for 
Visitors from London is also interested in the theatre 
and wrote a biography of Noel Streatfeild’s great- 
great grandmother, Elizabeth Fry. Her first career 
book was She shall have music, the story of Karen 
Forrest who against great odds achieves her objective. 


Family footlights and Musical honours are also Career 
books. 


Kitty Barne describes her characters thus :—- 
“Whether the heroes and heroines of my books are 
running a dogs’ hotel, escaping from the Gestapo in 
Norway, getting up a play, helping a Polish girl find 
her feet in an English school, or persuading a returned 
P.O.W. father to change his mind about the future 
careers, they are all independent, energetic people, 
making up their minds what they want to do with their 
lives, and going all out to do it.” 


The United States has quite a number of writers 
of Career stories: Montgomery Atwater, Henry B. 
Lent, Hubert Skidmore, Dorothy Deming, Elizabeth 
Headley, Elizabeth Lansing, Mary Thompson, and 
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Adele De Leeuw, who when she was looking around 
for a subject saw a clipping about a girl who turned:a 
discarded trolley car into a shop and as Adele had a 
secret desire to run a bookshop she combined the clip- 
ping idea and her own wishful thinking and wrote 4 
place for herself. Christopher Morley’s Parnassus on 
wheels must have made many town booksellers wish 
they also could fit out a book van and take to the road. 


The most prolific of the American career writers 
is, however, Helen Dore Boylston. She has two fields, 
the stage and nursing. Carol Page is her stage heroine 
and Sue Barton her nursing heroine. Dorothy Neal 
White in her About books for children quotes a voca- 
tional guidance officer as saying that the Chronicles of 
Sue’s career have attracted more girls to nursing than 
all the milk and water accounts of Florence Nightin- 
gale which are presumed by the aged to be such 
efficient propaganda for the profession. In the seven 
books which bear her name we follow red-headed Sue 
from being a probationer in a great American hospital, 
through all stages of nursing, until she marries a 
Doctor, has four children, and in the seventh and last 
book returns to Hospital, in an emergency, as a Staff 
nurse. 


Helen Boylston writes with knowledge of her sub- 
ject. At eighteen she entered the Massachusetts 
General Hospital Nursing School in Boston where she 
spent “three strenuous, happy and somewhat startled 
years.” She joined the Harvard Medical Unit and 
served with the B.E.F. in France in the first war. Later 
she returned to Europe with the American Red Cross 
and assisted for a year and a half in reconstruction 
work. She has now forsaken nursing for authorship, 
and prefers writing for children, 
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John Stuart Arey’s Students at Queen’s is also a 
book of hospital life. It describes the work of two 
friends, Philip Carstairs and John Dawes, from the 
time when, having passed their early professional 
examination, they enter a large London hospital until 
they pass their finals and emerge qualified doctors. The 
lads are good types but with different gifts and back- 
grounds. The book is well written in a dignified, 
restrained manner, showing medicine not so much as 
a career but as a vocation. 


Much has been written on the work of the 
Canadian Mounted Police and on Scotland Yard but 
not so much on the everyday work of policemen. 
Laurence Meynell has written just such a book in 
Policeman in the family. Johnnie Gray, his hero, 
having finished his National Service returns to office 
work in his father’s small building business, but 
Johnnie is not happy. He explains to his sister that 
what he wants is “a job where I’ve got some pals to 
knock about with and where there’s a feeling of—well 
—comradeship, like we had in the R.A.F.” Johnnie 
joins the Force and recaptures that feeling. We are 
given a straightforward account of police training, on 
the beat and off it. In addition to describing the career 
for aspirants the book tells a good story. 


Telling, or rather writing stories is an occupation 
that looks attractive to many young people. Literature 
having been their favourite subject at school they are 
imbued with the idea of adding something to the 
world’s storehouse of writing. The field of journalism 
and a knowledge of shorthand and typing is usually 
suggested to these would-be authors. One of the best 
of the Career Books is Josephine Kamm’s Janet Carr : 
Journalist. It is written with knowledge and its text 
is the amount of hard work and self discipline required 
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if one is to succeed. Rosamond Bertram a Fleet street 
journalist has written four books about the career of 
Ann Thorne, reporter. In the fourth book Front page 
Ann Thorne the heroine visits America and there has 
surprising adventures. 


Green ink, by R. Leaver, is the story of two school- 
girls trying their hands as reporters on their father’s 
newspaper during the holidays. The Monday story by 
James Leasor is broader based. It tells how three boys 
practise journalism—one as a free-lance, one on a 
provincial paper and the third in Fleet Street. They 
meet with disappointments and some success. Their 
experiences will prove enlightening reading for any 
boy or girl whose Mecca is Fleet Street. 


One of the liveliest of the Career books is Roland 
Pertwee’s An actor’s life for me. It may be that his 
hero Nick Watney is already well known; he appeared 
in The islanders and Rough water and we are anxious 
to follow his career. The book certainly has entertain- 
ment value, although Mr. Pertwee, a distinguished 
playwright, does his best to give an authentic picture. 
For generations we have had stage struck youth and 
with the spread of Amateur Dramatic groups the desire 
has been intensified. Nick has inherited talent, he 
comes from a famous theatrical family but even with 
that added advantage the road he travels is not “Roses, 
roses all the way.” 


Allied in our minds with the stage are the beauti- 
cians’ and the costumiers’ arts, and two recent career 
books deal with these in a most interesting fashion. 
Mary Patchett’s The Lee twins: Beauty students tells 
the story of Belinda and Janice who, when they are 
seventeen, enter a fashionable West End Beauty salon 
to be trained. The atmosphere is glamorous but ‘the 
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training is negligible; considering that their father has 
paid a large premium its lack appears dishonest. 
Belinda, the more practical twin worries over it and 
finally tells her parents. The girls are removed and 
make another start at a Beauty Institute. Here the 
emphasis is on hairdressing and the girls work in rush 
and turmoil. Their family doctor suggests to their 
mother that the girls should be removed. He points 
out that they have gone from one extreme to another : 
their first salon was so easy that their characters were 
being undermined, now they are being harassed. Their 
father, naturally enough is not prepared to pay any 
more premiums but their grandfather fortunately 
comes to the rescue and they are sent to an excellent 
establishment, The Sherwood Beauty School. They 
have to study and work hard but the atmosphere and 
surroundings are pleasant and their training extensive. 
Treatments are described and formulae given. The 
story of the twins makes interesting reading from start 
to finish. It will fascinate girls. 


The fashion world is a lodestar to many girls, but 
Lorna Lewis in her June Grey : Fashion student makes 
it clear that no girl, just because she is considered to be 
good at making clothes, is likely to succeed in the ‘rag 
trade’ unless she has qualities of mind and will and an 
artist’s eye. It is a world in which France reigned 
supreme but now some of the recognized haute couture 
houses are in England, so excellent training is to be had 
in London. June takes a full Diploma course in Dress 
Design, gains experience in a fashionable salon where 
she begins by picking up pins and running errands. In 
the end she models at a famous show. The book will 
be of interest not only to embryo Fashion students, but 
to art students, designers, dressmakers, cobblers and 
fashion writers, 
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Brooding on the very slight contribution Scotland, 
a country of students, has made to Career stories, two 
books came to mind, although neither was written from 
a career angle. The first was Neil Munro’s Daft days 
where, from the moment when Lennox Dyce, as a 
small girl, comes from the States to Inverary she is 
continually acting, until at the end we leave her play- 
ing Desdemona to an ecstatic London audience. 


The other book was Sir James Barrie’s Sentimental 
Tommy: Thomas Sandys, Author, the complete, 
diligent careerist. He lost his chance of going to 
Aberdeen University by failing, most surprisingly, in 
an essay competition. The subject set was 4 day in 
church. Tommy failed because, quite early in his essay 
he was stuck for one word. ‘The examiners, four 
ministers, rebuked him and suggested half a dozen 
words he might have used, but nothing but Je mot juste 
would satisfy Thomas Sandys, Author. These four 
ministers lived to boast that they had known him. 


Classified List of Career Stories 


AGRICULTURE. Horsgs. Docs. 


Barne, Kitty Bracken, My dog Dent 
May I keep dogs Dent 
Roly’s dogs Dent 
Cumming, Primrose Owl’s Castle Farm Black 
Silver Eagle Riding School Black 
Silver Eagle carries on Black 
Ferguson, Ruby Jill has two ponies Hodder 
A stable for Jill Hodder 
Heathcote, Violet M. Fiander’s horses 0.U.P. 
Pullein-Thompson, Diana Janet must ride Collins 


Wilcox, Barbara Susan at Heron’s Farm 0.U.P. 
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BALLET AND DANCING, 


Dickson, Marguerite 


Gilbert, L. and The little ballerina 
Borer, M. C, 

Haskell, Arnold L. Felicity dances 

Hill, Leonora A dream of Sadler’s Wells 
Masquerade at the Weils 
No castanets at the Wells 
Veronica at the Wells 

Malet, O. Beginner’s luck 

Streatfeild, Noel Ballet shoes 

White, Constance M. Thé ballet school mystery 

BEAUTICIANS. FASHIONS. 

Lewis, Lorna June: Fashion student 

Patchett, Mary The Lee twins: Beauty students 

FLYING. 


Carter, Dorothy 


Hawken, Pamela 
Marshall, Eileen 
Weston, Mary 


HOTEL WORK. 
Kyle, Elizabeth 
Lewis, Lorna 


JOURNALISM. 
Bertram, Rosamond 


Kamm, Josephine 
Leasor, James 
Leaver, R. 


LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Summerhayes, Prudence 


MEDICINE. 
Arey, J. S. 


Pirouette 


Jan’s flying start 
Jan flies down under 


Air hostess Ann 
Jonquil, test pilot 
Christine, air hostess 


Holly Hotel 
Hotel doorway 


Ann Thorne, reporter 
Ann Thorne in America 
Scoop for Ann Thorne 
Front page Ann Thorne 


Janet Carr: Journalist 
The Monday story 
Green ink 


Girls in green 


Students at Queen’s 


Nelson 
Pitman 


Nelson 


Evans 
Evans 
Evans 
Evans 


Chatto & Windus 
Dent 
Hutchinson 


Lane 
Lane 


Lutterworth Press 
Lutterworth Press 


Lane 
S. Low 
Hutchinson 


P. Davies 
0.U.P. 


Nelson 
Nelson 
Nelson 
Nelson 


Lane 
O.U.LP. 
Harrap 


Hutchinson 


O0.U.P. 
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MERCHANT NAVY. 
Armstrong, Richard 
Dawlish, Peter 


MUSIC. 


Abrahall, C. H. 
Barne, Kitty 


Vipont, Elfrida 


NURSING. 
Boylston, Helen Dore 


Swinburne, Doreen 
Trewin, Yvonne 
Wilcox, Barbara 


OFFICE WORK. 
Ashley, Jean 


POLICE. 

Brock, Alan 

Meynell, Laurence 
Strong, Leonard A. G. 


POTTERY WORKS. 
Bruce, Dorita Fairlie 


SHOP KEEPING. 
Bruce, Dorita Fairlie 
Nash, F, O. H. 


Sea change 
The first tripper 


Prelude 

Barbie 

Musical honours 
She shall have music 


Lark in the morn 
Lark on the wing 


Sue Barton: Student nurse 
Sue Barton: Senior nurse 
Sue Barton: Visiting nurse 
Sue Barton: Rural nurse 
Sue Barton: Superintendent 


nurse 
Sue Barton: Neighbourhood 


nurse 
Sue Barton: Staff nurse 


Hospital nurse 

Jean becomes a nurse 
Bunty Brown, probationer 
Bunty Brown’s bargain 
Bunty of the flying squad 


The finding year 


Bill Brown, C.I.D. 
Policeman in the family 
Odd man in 


Triffeny 


The serendipity shop 
Celia steps in 


Dent 
0.U.P. 


0.U.P. 


Dent 
Dent 
Dent 


0.U.P. 
0.U.P. 


Dent 
O.U.P. 
Pitman 


0.U.P. 


O.ULP. 
0.UP. 
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STAGE AND FILMS. 
Barne, Kitty Family footlights 
Boylston, Helen Dore Carol goes on the stage 
Carol comes to Broadway 
Carol in repertory 
Carol on tour 
Brandeis, M. Adventure in Hollywood 
Brown, Pamela The swish of the curtain 
Golden pavements 
Blue door venture 
Maddy alone 
An actor’s life for me 
Continuity girl, a story of film 


Pertwee, Roland 
Robinson, Martha 


production 

Selby-Lowndes, Joan On stage, please 
Streatfeild, Noel Curtain up 

Painted garden 
Uliman, Monica Disney Film star Gilly 
STEELWORKS. 
Armstrong, Richard Sabotage at the forge 
TEACHING. 


De Selincourt, Aubrey The young schoolmaster 
Hackman, D, W. 
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Wanted - Some Good School Stories 
By M. J. P. LAWRENCE. 


N atmosphere of reality which has become the 
aim of the writer of the modern children’s 
family story has yet to affect the writer of the 
school story. School stories are especially pop- 
ular with girls, the majority of whom attend 
the day primary and secondary schools of our land. The 
stories which they read are set in boarding schools 
where these girls will never go. The characters, both 
girls and mistresses, and the incidents, involving old 
houses with hidden passages, fires, burglaries, myster- 
ious strangers, are very unlike the pleasant schoolroom 
pattern of study and activity under the control of the 


business-like mistress which is the lot of the modern 
school-girl. 


A recent visit to a bookshop revealed rows of books 
of this kind. In the one I selected the characters were 
conventional types; the Headmistress “a slim brown- 
eyed woman with unruly dark hair and a wonderfully 
kind smile, which sinners knew by sad experience could 
fade into sternness when necessary”; the games cap- 
tain “a small dark girl with a sallow ill-tempered 
face” . . . “whose crooked ways had more than once 
raised her (the headmistress’) contempt”; the Junior 
heroine who with two Seniors “took command of the 
situation promptly” becoming by the end of the book 
“the most popular girl in the Lower School.” 


Here are the cricket match and water-sports with 
the rescue from drowning, the underground passage, 
the special secret society. The language is not very 
realistic or significant—“Well, Meg and I have been 
chums ever since we came . . . in our 3rd Div. days,” 
“What do you mean, you little wretch?” hissed the 
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games-captain through her clenched teeth. The values 
are the familiar ones of ‘truth will out’, loyalty to one’s 
fricnds, refusal to sneak or inform authority, the im- 
portance of games, personal standards and the reputa- 
tion of the school,—not bad values, but perhaps not 
sufficiently in touch with the dilemmas of the modern 
school-child in the age of football pools, television and 
crowded classrooms. The author fulfils her own aim 
of writing a readable tale in the old ‘boarding school 
story’ tradition. 

At the same time, in my bookshop, there were two 
books recently published, which take their reader into 
the real world of school. They are addressed, in the 
first place, however, to the adult reader. One is 
Penelope by Ann Bullingham and the other The 
Honey Siege, by Geoffrey Sainsbury. 


Penelope is told mainly through the ears and eyes 
and tongue of a five year-old child and gives us a vivid 
impression of what school life is like in a small one- 
teacher village school. We are given a picture of the 
old-fashioned admirable school-mistress, portraits of 
a few leading members of the village community, and 
studies of the different types of village children, in par- 
ticular, of Penelope. 


The book opens with a prologue in July, before 
Penelope goes to school, when the precocious little 
girl half wearies, half enchants the old roadman, a link 
between the very young and very old which persists 
throughout the book. 


In September Penelope goes to school, and the 
procession of little incidents which make up the school 
day begins. The children’s tales about the door of the 
car, the lost pencil which is found on the floor, the 
Inspector’s visit, the children’s quarrels, the accident 
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to the child’s knee, and Miss Smith’s capable, business- 
like way of dealing with all eventualities is illustrated. 
Soon one of the themes of the book becomes apparent, 
the interference with the work of the schoolmistress by 
innumerable visitors, H.M. Inspectors, School Man- 
agers, the Vicar, the County Education Officials. 
There is another theme, Miss Smith’s gospel of work 
and the three R’s opposed to the new teacher’s ‘activity 
methods’. But the dice is rather unfairly weighed 
against the newcomer, whose interpretation of activity 
methods is keeping the children on the move, and who 
strikes and scolds the children. Miss Smith eventually 
returns to the school,—“As long as I am headmistress 
of the school, I will decide how the school is to be 
run ...I have no new methods to boast’ of. My 
method is to work hard the whole day and to try and 
make the children work hard too.” 


The book is full of comic true incidents of child- 
ren’s reactions in speech and action :—‘Jenny cried. 
Miss Smith said not to cry and gave her a sweet. Then 
Millie Falconer cried, but Miss Smith said it was no 
use her crying because she was not going to have a 
sweet.” 


At the circus :— “Jimmy Robinson he liked the 
aeroplanes best because the propeller went round and 
round as fast as anything. Miss Smith asked him if he 
had not noticed the woman hung from the aeroplane 
by the teeth as it was flung round. Jimmy said he 
didn’t take no notice of no woman, but he saw the pro- 
peller going round and round as fast as anything.” 


Penelope’s relations with her father and mother 
are tenderly told. It is a book which is true to things 
as they are and true to the values, religious and human, 
of village life and school. 
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The Honey Siege is also noteworthy for its realism 
and its humour and is centred also in village life, in a 
French village of Languedoc. Here the schoolmaster 
antagonises the class of six senior boys by accusing 
them falsely of stealing honey from his hives and dis- 
turbing his bees. He will punish them collectively by 
depriving them of their holiday, but filled with in- 
dignation, they take possession of a ruin of an old 
mediaeval fortress, draw up the bridge, and identifying 
themselves with individual mediaeval knights, stand 
siege. The boys and their parents—the innkeeper, the 
mayor, the widowed herbalist, the blacksmith, the 
smuggler, and the schoolmaster himself,—are well 
differentiated. The mute relationships between 
Georget and his father, the schoolmaster, are particu- 
larly well drawn; the sense of justice possessed by both, 
the father withholding favour from the son, in case he 
be guilty of partiality, the son loyal to his friends in 
school, copying the answer to the problem, which will 
help them. 

Here, as in the popular school story, is to be found 
the gang or “secret” society dear to the young, with 
its passwords, “Blood and Freedom” . . and its knight- 
ly names. Here too is knowledge of the habits of 
schoolboys. The occupations of the boys as they appear 
to listen to the schoolmaster ring true. Georget picks 
at a scab on his wrist, Victorin dreams, Tatave scribbles, 
Riquet plays with a puzzle of inter-locking rings, 
Cisco looks at himself in a pocket mirror and Pierrot 
plays with his pet mouse. The behaviour of Pierrot 
in particular is studied—his sensitiveness to an appeal 
to his honour, so that he would have been glad to own 
up even though he was not guilty; his musing on the 
power of grown-ups; his intoxication and sense of res- 
ponsibility as a leader; and the desolation which visits 
him on the death of his pet mouse, 
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The boys march out in triumph, but Pierrot’s 
mother reacts in her relief like many another parent in 
reaction from worry—she slaps the cheek of the 
triumphant young leader. At the end of the book, the 
boys are planning another fantasy adventure—“Being 
knights is a wash out. But there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t be pirates” 


As one reads and enjoys these two books of the 
world of school, one cannot but think how delightful 
it would be if the same astringent realism and truth to 
life could enter into those books on school, written 
specifically for children. 





Illustration by D. Relf from King John’s Treasure (Heinemann) 
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Illustration by E. H. Shepard from The Cuckoo Clock (Dent). 











The New Books 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


Muir, P. English children’s books 1600-1900. 


Batsford 42/- 

The literature about this highly entertaining byway of 
English literature increases in volume almost yearly. This 
interest cannot be entirely due to the increase in the number of 
book collectors concerned in this literary field, such an increase 
being limited in any case by scarcity of supply; neither can the 
interest be wholly due to middle-aged or older readers who 


often appear to show a somewhat nostalgic interest in the books 
of their childhood. 


There are perhaps other more definable factors, such as the 
noticeable interest which is being shown by all classes of 
society in the reading interests of children, and also by the 
interest which the Ministry of Education is taking in the 
development of well-planned and well-stocked libraries for 
scholars in all Grammar and Secondary Modern Schools: 
young librarians too, who are specialising in library work with 
children, are showing an interest in the history of children’s 
books. It is therefore not surprising to find a well-known 
specialist in the field of children’s literature attempting to 
bring up to date the history of English children’s books, par- 
ticularly, as the author points out, the standard book on the 
subject has been out-of-print for so many years. 


To write the story of the development of English child- 
ren’s books, with full knowledge of that which has already been 
accomplished by Harvey Darton, Mrs. Field, Florence V. 
Barry, Shiela Egoff and many others, would hardly prove an 
enviable task for anyone, however expert the writer may be on 
this particular corner of English bibliography. 





—* 
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Judging from the warm tribute which Mr. Muir pays to 
the scholarship and painstaking research of Harvey Darton, he 
fully realises how difficult his task has been and he is at 
considerable pains to make it clear to his readers that his book 
makes no pretention to supplant Darton. On the contrary he 
points out “I have leaned heavily on Darton throughout, and 
his book has been constantly at hand at all times.” 

Students of librarianship in search of a concise easy-to-read 
history of the development of English children’s books will not 
find in Mr. Muir’s book the ideal text-book, that has yet to 
be written. The ideal may never be achieved, but if someone 
could steer a course between the heaviness of Darton and 
the erudite confusion of Muir, a great boon would be conferred 
upon the humble student of children’s literature. 

Students, however, who know their way about in this 
branch of book collecting, that is, students who are mainly 
interested in book values, rarity, first editions and other points 
so much loved by antiquarian booksellers, will find this book 
of very great value and of absorbing interest. 

The book contains a mass of most useful information, 
somewhat loosely arranged, and at times very confusing. In 
some cases the information provided within a given chapter 
runs far beyond its scope. This is particularly noticeable in 
chapter four “From Harris to Alice,” which includes later 
nineteenth century authors such as Rudyard Kipling, Rider 
Haggard, Talbot Baines Reed and R. L. Stevenson. Un- 
doubtedly a subject rather than chronological arrangement of 
chapters from Harris and beyond would have been a more 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Such criticism, however, should not deter the librarian 
from the purchase of this book—it is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to bibliography. Perhaps the most useful feature is the 
extensive bibliographical sections and notes. In many cases the 
notes which appear at the end of each chapter take the form of 
essays, such as “A Note on the Children’s books by Charles 
and Mary Lamb,” or the “Notes on Nursery Rhymes” to men- 
tion only two such end-of-chapter contributions. 

Good illustration is particularly special feature of this 
book, making it most attractive and useful. It should be on the 
shelves of all public and school libraries, and for those who can 
afford forty two shillings it is a book to possess rather than 


to borrow. Edgar Osborne. 
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FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Goaman, M. Judy's & Andrew's book of bees. 

Illus. by H. Cook. 39 pp. 84 X 6. : Faber 6/6 
This is another Judy book in which Andrew shares Judy's 
interest in bees and bee-keeping. In this short, well-produced 
book, hardly exceeding five thousand words in length, with 
simple and clear line illustrations, the young reader is introduc- 
ed to the habits of the honeybee, and the first essentials of 
successful bee-keeping. Simply and attractively written, the 
book is likely to create a taste for further information on this 
fascinating open-air country pursuit, and it is therefore a little 
disappointing to find no suggestions for more extensive reading 
on the subject. The final chapter, ten lines only in length, is 
the least satisfactory section of the book. To fill the page the 
writer could with profit have guided the young reader to The 
Hive, by John Crompton, Reginald Gamble’s Bee-keeping, 
written for the National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s Bulletin on Bee-keeping, or 
Wadey’s Introducing Bee-keeping, all of which would prove of 
interest to youngsters who, once they become interested in any 

particular subject, want to know more. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Deroz, D. Robinson Crusoe. Illus. by J. A. 


Symington. 245 pp. 8 X 54. , ‘ Dent 8/6 
Mo.eswortH, Mrs. The Cuckoo clock. Illus. by 
E. H. Shepard. 165 pp. 8 X 54. Dent 8/6 


These two volumes are the latest additions to Dent's 
Children’s Illustrated Classics "When the post-war edition of 
this famous series made its debut at a time when good editions 
of the classics were very scarce, we welcomed it with enthus- 
iasm for its excellent production, good paper and new illustra- 
tors, though admittedly we soon had reason to feel that a 
wider range of artists could have been employed with advantage. 

This new edition of The Cuckoo Clock is very welcome 
since it has a more modern dress than Macmillan’s edition, and 
though a near-classic loses none of its attraction for many 
decades, it none the less is at a disadvantage when dressed in 
a bygone fashion. Mr. Shepard is particularly welcome to the 
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series and The Cuckoo Clock lends itself to his particular 
delicate style. The whole production does Mrs. Molesworth’s 
story credit. 

We cannot be so enthusiastic about Robinson Crusoe. It 
has the appearance of being a reprint of the pre-war edition 
from the old stereos and many of the pages are less attractive 
than one might expect in such a series as this. Mr. Syming- 
ton’s illustrations have a ‘dated’ look. 


Biccs, M. Bobby at Hill House. 256 pp. 8 X 5. 

Warne 7/- 
There are several features about this story of boarding 
school life which lift it out of the common rut. There is some 
success at character drawing and in particular, home life is not 
divorced from school life, but is well used to show the effects 
which home surroundings and the parents’ attitudes to and- 
treatment of their children have on the child’s character and 
behaviour. The difficulties which a headmistress with a modern 
outlook encounters in taking over an old-fashioned school and 
the tact necessary to overcome them are also an integral part 
of the story. Altogether a well-balanced tale of a real school 
where the headmistress takes her task seriously and the pupils 
learn to accommodate themselves, not only to school life, but 
to the less pleasant parts of their home and after school life. 
If happy endings are a little too prominent for a more cynical 

adult, young girls are not likely to quarrel with them. 


Brown, B. Roaring River. Illus. by S. Renault. 
8 X 54. 215 pp. , : , Cape 9/6 
Roaring River is certainly ‘different’. For a boys’ or 
girls’ book it is unusually adult in tone yet sufficiently com- 
pelling in incident to retain the interest of maturing readers 
who recognise the authentic touch in setting and detail. 
Geology is not a common background to adventure stories and 
it is geology which starts this one off. Three men, parachuted 
into the Tibetan jungle, find that not only has their equipment 
been sabotaged but that their instructions have been stolen as 
well. Forced, then, to live on the country as well as fight it, 
they persist in their mission against all odds, odds which the 
writer makes real to the point of fascination, with the gift of 
awakening the magic of human ingenuity when coerced into 
relying on primitive and makeshift expedients for survival. The 
physical difficulties are depicted with a restraint matched in the 
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treatment of personal relations under strain. The river which 
forms the venue and the agent of operations assumes a character 
of its own, deepening the reality on which it based. Altogether 
this is an unusual book in achievement as well as subject matter. 


CoweELL, C. Your gardening book. Illus. 72 pp. 

84 X 6}. Faber 5/6 
Intended for beginners, this small book provides a wealth 
of almost self-explanatory illustrations and brief chapters on 
those aspects of practical gardening likely to interest the young 
enthusiast. Explanations are clear, concise and generally 
sufficient—although a gardener of much experience the author 
is able to bring himself to the beginner’s level and only rarely 
forgets and assumes knowledge which is not likely to be possess- 
ed by his readers. His chapters on gadgets, calendar of opera- 
tions and reference charts round off an interesting and well 

produced book which is very good value for its price. 


Crisp, F. The Devil diver. 74 X 5. 175 pp. ° 

The Bodley Head 8/6 
In his latest novel Mr. Crisp returns to matters favoured 
in his earlier work. The Devil Diver displays the same atten- 
tion to detail and similar painstaking workmanship to that 
demonstrated in The Golden Quest and The Weird Archer 
but the setting is more modern if more tropical and remote. 
It is, in fact, another tale of lost treasure and adventures in the 
undersea world which this author does extraordinarily well. 
Young Nick Masters finds himself one of a curiously assorted 
group setting out to search for a legendary treasure in a re- 
mote Pacific island and encounters both on land and sea a 
variety of hazards calculated to satisfy the most hardened 
reader of skulduggery and double cross. If the narrative is 
occasionally on the slow side it is due to the author’s thorough- 
ness rather than his style and the ending is neatly twisted to 
avoid improbability and reward the honest element in the yarn. 
It is a pity, perhaps, that modern publishing conditions cannot 
afford authors such as Mr. Crisp more latitude to expand their 

obvious competence in character drawing. 


Dunnett, R. Enjoying radio and television. Illus. 
* 160 pp. 73 os « ; Phoenix House 8/6 
It is through the vast ramifications of the iceberg that lies 
below the tiny audible and visible tip of Radio and Television, 
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that Robert Dunnett, himself a well-known broadcaster, guides 
the reader of this short book. It is a swift, necessarily super- 
ficial excursion; only a few paragraphs can be allowed to each 
of the so many and various sides of so large a subject. The 
mechanics of broadcasting, the tricks of the trade, the hard 
work behind the headlines, news, features, variety, music, 
religion, children’s hours; we glimpse each in turn. The guid- 
ing is done in a lively, almost tantalising way, for having 
arrested our interest we are hurried away from one scene to 
the next. Any inquisitive child, will certainly be inspired to 
explore beyond the confines of this book. As a volume in a 
series that is designed perhaps as much to create appetites as to 
answer questions, this one certainly succeeds. The many 
photographic illustrations are nearly all well chosen, and 
captioned to amplify the text. 


Epwarps, M. No entry. Illus. by G. Whettam. 
256 pp. 74 X 5. ; ; Collins 8/6 
Miss Edwards does not transport us into a world of make- 
believe. She brings her world to us and steeps us in the spirit 
and essence of farm and country. A kettle singing on the hob, 
a grandfather clock ticking in the corner and a cat stretched 
before the fire, have, with all her other homely details, a real 
and intimate touch, while action and atmosphere in field and 
farmyard pulsate with real life. Sights, sounds, and feelings 
become part of our being and the characters are normal 
healthy everyday acquaintances with colourful clear-cut per- 
sonalities. ‘l'amzin, Rissa, Roger, and Meryon of former books 
are here again, as spirited as ever. The farm where they are 
to spend their holidays becomes isolated because of foot and 
mouth disease. Undaunted they think out a way of over- 
coming the obstacle and are soon permissibly installed. An 
accident to the farmer leaves his son and the children in charge 
of the farm and the work of kitchen and farmyard is added to 
the duty of patrolling the isolated boundaries. Worries and 
problems arise and a fitting climax shapes the end of the holi- 
day, and our brief share of their life. Miss Edwards’ writing 
has an uplifting creative quality about it. Hers are “the wild 
joys of living” and that joy and that living permeate her work 

and persuade us that life is indeed rich and good, 
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Fox, C. F. & Smitu, M. S. Seldom seen. Illus. by 
P. Fortnum. 200 pp. 743 X 5. , O.U.P. 8/6 
This is a refreshing story of two girls who, finishing their 
training at an Agricultural College, decide to set up on their 
own on a small farm. This proves a big undertaking, and 
unfortunately the capital cannot be raised without the help of 
a third party, who is a most unfortunate misfit. Her aggressive 
manner, however, proves her own undoing, and the right people 
come just in time to take her place and restore serenity to 
‘Seldom Seen’ farm. Good fortune blesses the girls’ venture, 
and contentment reigns at last. ‘he style is pleasant and 
easy, and the adventures of Delia and Nancy in finding a suit- 
able farm and in settling down to all the hard work are told 
with humour. ‘There are not too many technicalities, though 
now and again a word of explanation might be given. ‘The 
finding of hidden treasure and the introduction of a younger 
sister quite different in character from the other two girls will 
make this story acceptable to a wider circle of readers than if 
it were purely a career book, though older girls taking up an 

outdoor activity will find it a useful introduction. 


Gorpvon, R. L. The Land and people of Canada. 

Illus. 86 pp. 8 X 5. , ‘ Black 6/6 
This is the latest addition to a well enews series. It gives 
a very brief survey of the country. It is well illustrated. The 
author is, however, guilty of an error of fact which leads one 
to wonder how many other errors the book may contain. He 
states that after the last pigeon post message received from 
Andree and his companions during their ill fated expedition 
by balloon, “The rest was silence. No trace has ever been 
found of them.” In fact the bodies of Andree and his com- 
panions were discovered as long ago as 1930 and this fact and 
the discovery at the same time of the diaries were given con- 
siderable press publicity at the time. 


Hostey, L. F. _— aeedees Illus. 76 pp. 
84 X 6}. : . ‘ Methuen 8/6 
This seems to be a ‘very attractive series, if the book under 
review is any indication of the quality of those which have 
already been published. The story of exploration is very 
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adequately told within a small compass and the account is not 
by any means confined to the well-known voyages which began 
the opening up of the world in the 15th century. The journeys 
of Hsuan-tsang, the Buddhist monk, and of Ibn Battuta the 
Moslem explorer, are probably strange to most readers, and 
they serve to show that this kind of enterprise has not been a 
European monopoly. The book is well-planned and fully 
illustrated, thoygh the drawings are of mixed value. The maps 
taken from early examples, are most interesting, but the 
portrait sketches of famous travellers are perhaps less worth- 


while. 
Hotwoop, W. Captain Scott. Illus. 144 pp. 
74 X 5. : . , : Muller 6/- 


This tale of Captain Scott’s attempt to reach the South 
Pole will be popular with young readers. The book recounts 
not only the immortal story of its tragic end, but draws on 
episodes in Scott’s youth and on some of his experiences as a 
young naval officer to show how the elements of his greatness 
were always there. The writing is lively and interesting, 
though not altogether free from a mawkishness which is wildly 
out of keeping with its subject. The illustrations are 
indifferent. 


McKi.top, N. How I became an engine driver. Illus. 
by J. Drayton. 116 pp. 74 X 5. , Nelson 5/- 


Let it be said at once that this book is well worth more 
than its modest price suggests. Normally one has to be fairly 
grown up to appreciate the deliberate stages by which the young 
railway worker becomes an established engine driver in this 
country, but this book should make the process clear to every 
boy still bitten by the oldest of modern ambitions. Driver 
McKillop succeeds in his little book for the same reason that 
he has reached the peak of his chosen career, because he has 
loved railways and engines and their working on the human as 
well as the mechanical side. Few books of this kind can be 
at once so natural and move so logically from one stage of 
experience to the next. There is no false modesty and certainly 
no aggressive pride in the style of the narrative and the book 
fulfils automatically its double function as an autobiography 
and an introduction to a career. The photographs are up-to- 
date and the line drawings sensibly if sparingly used. 
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Martin, N. Call the Vet. Illus. by T. Relf. 146 pp. 
74 X SE. P Macmillan 6/6 
A book that will be accepted with delight by the many 
children for whom animals are a continual source of interest, 
and who are always ready to enjoy even a vicarious holiday on 
a farm. The story of a town boy on holiday, is in fact thin, 
and perhaps (with a bull chasing the hero, a horse putting a 
foot in a rabbit hole a sheep-killing dog), banal. It is the 
author’s sound knowledge of present day farming and her 
simple descriptions of some of the many sided work of a 
country vet., that add substance, so that the atmosphere of a 
few April weeks in England, work and pleasures, births and 
accidents, is truthfully suggested. 
The illustrations by Douglas Relf are pleasant, accurate. 
and generously scattered through the chapters. 


Morwyn, J. How I became a nursing sister. Illus. 

99 pp. 7} x 5. ‘ Nelson 5/- 
This is the latest addition to the ‘Enterprise Library’ a 
series which fills a gap in the non-fiction shelves quite adequat- 
ely. The author tells her own experiences in a readable style, 
and inserts all the necessary information for those intending 
to take up nursing. The book has a slightly old-fashioned air, 
given by the illustrations to the section on the history of nurs- 
ing. It is a pity that this part of the book does not come at the 
end, as quite young girls may be put off by the old cartoons and 
pictures used. Each section of a nurse’s training is briefly 
covered in the chapters, though there is no index to guide a 
reader needing quick reference. A short-list of useful nursing 
text-books is given. This does not set out, of course, to be a 
full guide to the career, but may well be of great use to the 

girl considering nursing as her life work. 


Reason, J.. The Mad Miller of Wareham. Illus. by 

S. van Abbé. 246 pp. 74 X 44. ; Dent 8/6 
Orphan boys, gifted and brave, who become drawn into 

the plots and wars of the adult world, seem to have existed in 
every period. Miss Reason tells of one, Gilbert Lightfoot, 

of the time of King John (“not a good man”), nephew of the 
miller who gives his title to the book. This uncle is one of 
those who at that time favoured the claims of Prince Arthur 

to the throne of England. Gilbert is soon in the thick of the 

plot, dancing, juggling, and bouncing his way through some 
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colourfully reconstructed pages of early thirteenth century 
history. ‘Those who have spent holidays on the coast of Dorset 
or the isle of Purbeck, will be particularly intrigued, for here 
is that country as it was, Corfe Castle at its prime, with 
knights in the dungeons; the monasteries of Wareham and 
Bindon, humming with activity and Divine Office; Wareham 
market crowded with stalls; the mill on the Piddle grinding 
corn. Here is history in motion, the world as it was with all 
the liveliness of life. The intimate details which make up the 
social history of the time, facts about food and furnishings, 
manners, clothing, are particularly well done, but I regretted 
the occasions when the author interrupted her story to hold up 
some scene against the standards of our day, breaking for a sen- 
tence or two the illusion of a complete world with which the 
reader is surrounded. Some historical novels for boys and girls 
are merely adventure stories in fancy dress, but this one is much 
more for it rings with truth in even the most flippant scenes, 
a truth that comes from a foundation of accurate scholarship. 
The story may prove too involved for young children, but all 
those from about twelve upwards must surely enjoy it for the 
human enlargement that it will give to any slight knowledge 
of the period that they may already have gathered. 


Ross, §. Three steps to Tyburn. 192 pp. 74 X 9. 


Hodder & Stoughton 7/6 
Highwaymen riding against an historical background of 
rufhans and aristocrats and all their associated trimmings, do 
not present a very new or arresting picture. Mr. Ross has, 
however, taken the predominant features and imbued them with 
a fresh atmosphere. The background has been repainted. The 
colours are bright and clean and what we see is moving. 
Behind all the foreground action there are unobtrusive but 
lively and detailed glimpses of eighteenth century London while 
the story itself is concerned with the real life of that time— 
of thief takers and rough justice, when a boy could be hanged 
for stealing a handkerchief. There are many unexpected turn- 
ings and vistas in the tale that give a new viewpoint and create 
a fresh interest. The characters themselves unfortunately 
remain, for the most part, unaware of the lively scene around 
them and are too reminiscent of their stilted fictional for- 
bears. The production is not outstanding and gives no hint 
that the book has more colour and thought than the mass of 
its type. 
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Van Praacu, P. How I became a ballet dancer. Illus. ' 
97 pp. 74 X 5. , ; , Nelson 5/- 


Miss Van Praagh is ‘ballet mistress to the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet, and from that angle she gives very sensible 
help to girls wanting to take up dancing as a career. Her own 
early training was not at all in line with modern developments, 
and it seems amazing that she was able to get so far in her 
own dancing, considering the way she was taught as a child. 
However, success in the Camargo Society and the Ballet 
Rambert followed her hard work, and although Miss Van 
Praagh has given up dancing for a teaching post now, her 
experiences can be of considerable use to younger members of 
her profession. The section at the end on how to train and 
what kind of work to look for is very useful. 





Whitt, E. Come — with me. Illus. 38 pp. 

mae ' , ; Muller 9/6 
Cooking natin are ineuien so numerous that there seems 
to be little which has not been said in them. This one deals 
adequately with general principles and simple recipes for soups, 
vegetables, fish, meat and puddings. But the really interesting 
information and recipes, which make it worth while to buy the 
book even if you already possess a number of others, concern 
pastry making, salads, party food, menus, camp cookery and 
sweets. Here is less everyday matter likely to be of much 
more interest to the young cook anxious to show her ability. 
The recipes are well-chosen and well laid out and there are 
many hints which will help to save the novice from disappoint- 

ment with her efforts. 


Witxins, H. PP. The True book about the stars. 
Illus. 144 pp. 74 X 5... . . Muller 6/- 


Since the author is Director of the Lunar Section of the 
British Astronomical Association the facts presented may be 
accepted as authoritative and criticism must concern the manner 
of the presentation. I confess that I did not find the author's 
style very lucid and he has a habit of sometimes writing down 
to his audience, this writing down taking the form of a rather 
heavy footed humour. The survey of the constellations in our 
night sky is likely to appeal more than the remainder of the 
book to the young reader, Much will be either too solidly 
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factual or perhaps not lucidly expressed. An examination of 
several other books on the same subject convinces me that Mr. 
Wilkins is not our best exponent of a fascinating subject. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Brexs, S. G. B- Teach yourself archaeology. Illus. 
; E E. 


220 pp. 7 X 44. : ; 


U.P. 6/- 

One cannot help wondering, on a cursory glance through 
this book, exactly where its author fixes the limits of the 
science of archaeology. However, his introduction makes clear 
that he regards everything in the past as coming within his 
province. If the result is indigestible, at all events one cannot 
complain of things left out. The trouble is that three or four 
books are here rolled into one and the uninitiated are as likely 
to be confused as enlightened. Architecture, the geological 
past, heraldry, numismatics—they are all invaluable adjuncts 
to archaeology and even the chronology of the Roman Emperors 
no doubt has its intrinsic interest. But when even the profes- 
sional archaeologist uses the services of experts in their own 
fields, why burden the aspiring amateur with fragments of 
their knowledge ? 

This, then, is really a collection of information which may 
be archaeologically related. It contains much that is of great 
interest; it is entertainingly written; its illustrations are numer- 
ous and clear. One may doubt whether readers will learn to be 
archaeologists from it, but they can scarcely fail, after reading 
it, to look around them a little more percipiently. 


Knicut, M. _ Bird gardening.  [Illus. 164 pp. 


Six 5h 





; : ; Routledge 10/6 

The sub-title of this attractive book, “How to attract 
birds” describes its subject. It is concerned with what to grow 
in your garden and what to do otherwise if you wish to have 
a number of birds about the place. Feeding tables, nesting 
boxes, what food to give in the various seasons, what birds may 
reasonably be expected to come, what shrubs to plant for cover, 
and what to do about the occasional fledgling that may need 
your help—these are the questions which are answered, and 
a number of attractive drawings help in making a fascinating 
pursuit clear to young readers, 
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MunsTERHJELM, E. The Wind and the Caribou. 
234 pp. 8% X 5}. ; : Allen and Unwin 12/6 
This is the story of two men and their doings in Northern 
Canada. It is an exciting and intriguing book—a life among 
wild animals and in a wild country could hardly be otherwise— 
and gives a lot of incidental information on methods of hunting 
and trapping, Indian ways of life, habits of animals, and the like. 
It is plainly written; it reads, in many ways, like a diary, 
and its plain, unvarnished style is in keeping with the kind of 
life it describes. But it cannot be called an outstanding book : 
there is little to distinguish it from other authentic tales of the 
backwoods. 
For the average reader, and the young reader in particular, 
the end map is useless. 


TeEmpLte, J. Leopard of the hills. Illus. by M. Wilson. 
190 pp. 8 X 5. ; ‘ . , , Bell 12,0 

Not being a leopard, 1 cannot say that this life-story is a 
true one. But as a mere human being, it strikes me as being as 
faithful an interpretation of the mind and ways of an animal 
as I have ever read. 

Mr. Temple avoids sentimentality and the tale he tells 
has the mark of successful imaginative identification with his 
hero. His animals do not talk—this is not another Wind in 
the Willows—and though there are occasions when his animals 
are almost humanized, Mr. Temple’s leopard is a wild animal 
and not a simpering pet. 

Chitwa, the leopard, spends most of his time hunting for 
food. This involves many fights—with wild dogs, boars, and 
porcupines, for example—and these are described vividly and 
briefly, with no unnecessary lingering over gory tit-bits. They 
illustrate too, Mr. Temple’s profound knowledge of wild life 
and the Indian background. The story is set in the foot hills 
of the Himalayas where the author has planted tea for many 
years. He knows not only the animals and the jungle but 
also, as his account of a forest fire or the monsoon or a land- 
slide, for example, shows, he has experienced at first hand 
much of what he writes about. Indéed, he could not have 
attempted a book of this kind without numerous hunting ex- 
peditions to give him the material, and one of the chief 
attractions of this book is the varied information on wild life 


that it gives, information so obviously based on personal 
observation. 
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_ Chitwa, as befits a biography of an animal, is the chief 
character and virtually the only one. His growth from a cub 
is traced with a feeling for the dangers from human beings and 
other animals that make early training a vital necessity for 
survival. Left to fend for himself, Chitwa develops cunning 
and strength for both attack and defence and lives an exciting 
but free life, finding a mate, vanquishing enemies and pro- 
viding a constant supply of dead animals for himself and his 
family. 

Then one day he is wounded : this, together with the loss 
of two claws in a trap, makes him turn to the easier prey of 
defenceless human beings. When that happens, the end is not 
far off and the book aptly closes with Chitwa as “a glorious 
leopard skin coat.” 
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